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Integration   of  Culture

IT has been urged, however, that a culture is not a mere bundle of
cultural traits which are unrelated to one another, but that it is an
integrated complex and a cultural unit and that, therefore, it would
be valid to speak of a Western Civilization and of the Japanese
imitating it. "A culture," says Dr. Ruth Benedict, "like an indi-
vidual, is a more or less consistent pattern of thought and action"
(Benedict, Patterns of Culture, p. 46). "The whole, as modern
science is insisting in many fields, is not merely the sum of all its
parts, but the result of a unique arrangement and inter-relation of
the parts that has brought about a new entity. Gunpowder is not
merely the sum of sulphur and charcoal and saltpetre, and no amount
of knowledge even of all three of its elements in all forms they take
in the natural world will demonstrate the nature of gunpowder.
New potentialities have come into being in the resulting compound
that were not present in its elements, and its mode of behaviour is
indefinitely changed from that of any of its elements in other
combinations. Cultures, likewise, are more than the sum of their
traits" (ibid., p. 47).

It may be granted at once that when two and more cultural traits
subsist together, they must integrate themselves into some kind
or other of pattern. Even the most disorderly mob in a free-fight
has a pattern at any moment. But the concept of a pattern has
significance only when the pattern is constant; when there is a
constant correlation between the different traits, with a definite
recognizable form. To take the example given by Dr. Benedict,
gunpowder has a definite and constant composition and reaction.
Certain elements interact in certain proportions and produce certain
definite results; it has a pattern. But if th$ elements form other